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A DAY IN SUMMER 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Monkey with the Hand Organ 


What are his thoughts, as day by day he goes 
Upon his rounds among the careless throng, 
Who pause to look and laugh? Full well he 

knows 

Himself the victim of unrighted wrong! 

In doublet gay and feathered cap,—for long 
And weary hours the little feet must dance 

Their lifeless tread. The organ’s wailing song 
Will cease ;—Mayhap his wistful eyes, by chance, 
Reflect the hunger for the forest’s wide expanse. 

—Helen L. Hatch. 


In the June issue of Our Animals (published in 
San Francisco, Calif.) there is an article on the 
Humane Trapping Committee, which has been 
organized by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. Mrs. 
Fiske is always trying to do some good work for 
the fourfooted creation—something to lessen 
their great and unmerited suffering. One of her 
latest efforts is to start this committee to work for 
the abolition of the cruel steel trap. It is amaz- 
ing to see how many women are clothed in furs, 
and one cannot but wonder how many of them 
give a thought to the ways in which the furs are 
obtained. Humane killing of animals is often 
necessary, but what Mrs. Fiske, and other hu- 
mane workers, protest against is killing them by 
cruel methods, and this we believe might be pre- 
vented if all men and women would give a 
thought to their suffering, and would co-operate 
in trying to bring about a humane method of kill- 
ing them—which might be done both on the 
question of furs, and killing them for food. 

Mrs. Fiske is not only giving what time she can 
spare to this subject, but she is giving financial 
aid in the campaign against the cruelty of the 
steel trap and other cruelties that the fourfooted 
animals suffer from. All the leaders in the hu- 
mane cause are co-operating with Mrs. Fiske to 
the extent of their ability. 


A report on trapping which was published in 
one of our newspapers states that during the 
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trapping season last winter two towns in the West 
shipped 6,000 ‘‘pelts,’? and that according to 
notes that were made, 10,000 animals had been 
killed for their fur. The otters, whose fur is 
highly valued, are trapped in such a way that 
they cannot get to the surface of the water, and 
finally drown, although they are a long time dy- 
ing. A buyer of furs himself has stated that “‘the 
animals are being ‘trapped to death,’ and that 
if a closed season is not put on them the valuable 
species are threatened with extinction.”’ 


Humane Work Abroad 


In the Animals’ Friends, which is sent us from 
London, they have many interesting articles on 
humane work. The Home Secretary has lately 
introduced a new bill which prohibits certain 
specially cruel methods of capturing birds: the 
use of aircraft for the purposes of killing, and the 
capture of live birds for sale. There are several 
other bird bills now before the House. They are 
also questioning the sport (?) of steeple chasing, 
as a number of horses were impaled when jump- 
ing at the last Grand National race meeting. 
The suffering of the pit ponies is also under 
consideration. 

Ireland reports a great improvement during 
the last few years in public opinion on the ques- 
tion of cruelty. The magistrates inflict much 
larger fines than was done in former days, and al- 
most invariably reprimand the delinquent, which 
has a great effect in discouraging cruelty. 


A league for the prohibition of cruel sports, 
with Sir George Greenwood as president, Mr. 
Ernest Bell (editor of The Animals’ Friend) as 
treasurer, and Mr. Henry B. Amos as secretary, 
has been formed. The principle underlying the 
object of the League is that it is iniquitous to in- 
flict suffering either directly or indirectly upon 
any sentient animal for the purposes of sport. 


Particular attention is being directed to rabbit- 
coursing and the hunting of the carted stag, which 
are covered by the Protection of Animals Bill now 
before Parliament. The specific objects of this 
bill are to protect those animals which, though 
nominally wild, are, in fact, kept in captivity or 
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confinement and released for the purpose of being 
hunted or coursed. The bill does not apply to 
any form of sport which is concerned with wild 
animals in their natural condition of freedom. 

Meantime a vigorous campaign against all 
other blood-sports will be undertaken. The 
many callous cases of cruelty to foxes during the 
past season have brought this form of hunting 
particularly to the front. 

One such case only need be noted: that of the 
fox driven to take refuge in a dwelling-house at 
Petersfield, Hants, in February, satirized in 
Punch in a scathing article, since reprinted, how, 
the fox, dead-beat after a fifteen-mile run, sought 
sanctuary by jumping through the window of the 
house and hiding in the chimney-flue. 

Every effort to dislodge the quarry, even to the 
extent of smoking him out, was tried, but without 
avail. Finally, workmen were called in, bricks 
were removed from the chimney, and the fox 
grabbed and thrown to the dogs. 

This is only a specimen of what hunting men 
consider legitimate ‘‘sport.’”’ The same spirit is 
manifested in the other blood-sports, as reports in 
the Press and leaflets show. 


An unusually callous case of cruelty was re- 
cently brought into court at Neston, Cheshire. 
Three laborers, each with a dog, were in a field, 
one of them holding a rabbit intended to be 
coursed. Lest, however, it should have even a 
remote prospect of escaping, one of the men called 
out, ‘‘ Break its leg,’’ and the one who held it put 
it between his knees and deliberately broke its 
leg. He then placed it on the ground to be 
coursed, and one of the dogs seized it, when it was 
taken from him and again placed down and was 
pursued and killed. 

Two cyclists watched the whole horrible inci- 
dent and complained to a sergeant of the County 
Police, who fortunately came along the road. 
The Justices informed defendants that they were 
liable to a fine of £25 or three months’ imprison- 
ment, and then let them off with a penalty of 
£3 7s. 4d. each, including costs, and gave them a 
month in which to find the money! 


Is not humane education greatly needed every- 
where? 


Posters and the Gospel of Kindness 


The True Meaning of Humaneness Expressed by 
Little Children 


The educational value of the humane poster 
contest has been greatly enhanced by the intro- 
duction of verses and jingles in the captions which 
accompany the posters, and it has been interest- 
ing to note the original manner in which they tell 
the story of kindness to animals. 

The captions submitted by the smaller children 
in nearly every instance express a loving care 
and tenderness for animals, while the older chil- 
dren regard them more as pals and friends. As, 
for instance, an older boy will caption his poster: 

“Treat well your pets and you will see 

What faithful friends they’ll grow to be,” 
while a similar poster would be captioned by a 
younger child: 

“T love my dog and he loves me; 

If I don’t hurt him he won’t hurt me.”’ 
On the part of the smaller children there is always 
a desire to feed and pet and mother the animal, 
so that the homeless and hungry dog or cat comes 
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in for the greatest amount of picturization by 
this group. 

Birds likewise inspire the smaller children, 
while the horse, dog and trained animals arouse 
the sympathies and interest the children of the 
higher grades. <A very appealing poster came in, 
showing two baby robins sitting on the branch of 
a tree, and plaintively announcing: 


“We are a sister and a brother, 
And we’re waiting for our mother,”’ 


while the mother robin was shown at the foot of 
the tree with an arrow in her breast, fatally 
wounded. Thus was a poignant rebuke given to 
the thoughtless boy who uses a sling shot or a 
bow and arrow, and in like manner the steel trap; 
and the cropping of. dogs’ ears were vehemently 
censored. 

Other bird posters carried such fitting slogans 
as: 


“ Birds of a feather flock together, 
So build them a house for stormy weather,” 


or: te 


“Pretty little bluebird, who loves to fly, 
Did you get your colorfrom the deep,blue sky? ”’ 


Colorful parrots and cockatoos were featured in 
an attempt to condemn the practice of using 
plumage on hats: 


‘She uses a bird to trim her hat— 
What kind person would do that? ”’ 


Also, a boy with a sling shot was depicted aiming 
at a helpless flock, having already killed several 
of the group, and the caption read: 


“This picture tells the story. 
You don’t need many words— 
Be kind to all dumb animals 
And don’t shoot little birds.”’ 


Although the posters are primarily judged from 
the standpoint of good drawing, it has come to 
the attention of the judges that the English 
teachers are doing a great deal to promote the 
cause of humaneness, and that the State Humane 
Education Law is now being enforced in a most 
interesting manner.—Mrs. H. Clay Preston, 
Director, Department Humane Education, Amer- 
CO oe Ge 


Worth Considering 


The majority of those who write against the 
cat as a bird hunter give the question an economic 
twinge. This is an old dodge of reformers, a 
tried and true formula of the uplift, and it almost 
always is efficacious in stirring up a certain kind 
of public interest. In this instance these gentle- 
men assert that the birds free the farm vegetation 
of grubs and that the cat in destroying the birds 
helps to destroy farm produce. This is all very 
well, but I have never thought that the object of 
a scarecrow was to frighten cats, and I have seen 
an entire cherry tree denuded of its fruit in a 
morning by a flock of birds. It is pleasant to 
remember that Mr. Darwin has a curious specu- 
lation as to how a scarcity of cats in a rural 
district would soon affect the neighboring 
vegetation, as the field animals and birds they 
prey on would, of course, proportionately in- 
crease and their greater numbers tell on vegetable 
life-—From Carl Van Vechten’s ‘The Tiger in 
the House.” 

Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, agent for the Cheshire 
County Humane Society in New Hampshire, is © 
always doing a wonderful work for animals and 
children. She reports that up in the country one 
horse was found which had not been moved from 
the stall all winter, and she says it was necessary 
to shovel out the manure, which was several feet 
deep, in order to liberate the animal. The whole 
barn was in the most filthy condition. She found 
a good many cases where boys were shooting 
birds. Many cats were badly diseased, and she 
was obliged to have them put to death, not only 
for their own sakes, but for the sake of the com- 
munity as well. 

Very few people realize the good that humane 
societies are doing, from a sanitary point of view, 
in ridding the cities and towns of the sick, dis- 
eased and deserted animals,—the horses, cats 
and dogs,—and it is a wonderful help in the clean- 
ing up of the city and country, and in the preven- 
tion of disease; yet there are many men and 
women who never give a dollar to support a hu- 
mane society. Mrs. Powers has been in the work 
a long time, and has done more good for children 
and for suffering animals than we can possibly 
tell —A. H. S. 
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LITTLE MEG 


Vacation Time 


These were the kittens I gave away— 
Blackie and Whitey and Patty and Gray. 
The nice mother cat we put in a store where we 
Heard they had had many pussies before. 


(I wonder what happened to them, by the way,— 
If they had a good home why didn’t they stay?) 


We went to the shore for vacation, you see, 

And I could not carry the kittens with me, 

So I gave them away to some children I knew 

Who promised to keep them,—at least till they 
gTew 

Into cats;—they didn’t like cats, so they said, 

They were too big to play with, and my brother 
Fred 

Told our mother ’twas cruel to give them away 

Where we didn’t feel sure that they always could 
stay 

And be fed and cared for; much better, he said, 

To know that these dear little kittens were dead. 


The children, he said, 
rough, 

And their mothers begrudge them their food, 
like enough. 

But I cried, and I told them that I didn’t care! 

I was bound to find homes for the kittens, 
somewhere! 


might handle them 


This week we have all come back to the town. 

For my kittens I’ve hunted the streets up and 
down. | 

They are lost, all but one, so the children all 


Say, 
And the man in the store says the cat ran away. 


Little Meg, a poor child that I knew, picked up 
one : 

Which she found in the street with its strength 
nearly gone, 

And she gave it a home; but the nice mother 
cat— 

No one knows where she went, if she starved, 

’ and all that. 


So I wish I had listened to mother and Fred. 
I should not be feeling so bad were they dead! 
I’ll never give any more kittens away 
Unless I’m quite sure it is where they can stay 
And be treated as all little kittens should be— 
Brother Fred was quite right, as too late I can 
see. 
—A.H.S. 


Cats Have Positive Likes and Dislikes 
Kew persons really know their cats. Yet cats 
can talk, though it is a dumb language. 

Give your cat for dinner something she doesn’t 
like, and watch her sniff it, shake her right paw, 
and walk away in disgust. If she be really 
hungry and no other food offers, she will return to 
the disliked dish, making a queer cackling hiss as 
she eats it, and saying, ‘‘ Must have it if there’s 
nothing else in the larder.’’ 

Watch her ‘‘smile”’ at you when she is pleased. 
She does this by closing her eyes very slowly and 
opening them again. A cat will “smile” like 
this every time when spoken to by someone she 
loves, says the Springfield Republican. 

When in absolute ecstasy she will paw the air 
with outstretched claws. In making a new friend 
she will arch her back and hold up a trembling 
tail, saying, ‘‘I know you like me.” 

If there be a savory smell she will walk round 
and round your legs, rubbing them hard, and 
asking you to ‘hurry with dinner.” 

It is wonderful how domesticated the cat has 
become.—Newton Graphic. 


NICK—A LEAGUE DOG IN A GOOD HOME 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Animal Rescue League for the past year 
has had a Wayside Pulpit put up on the side of 
one of its buildings. Mrs. Louella Poole, who 
writes so many useful and pleasing poems on 
animals and birds, upon seeing one of these 
mottoes we have on our walls sent us the follow- 
ing poem that I am very pleased to publish: 


‘What Do You Owe Your Animals!’ 


What do you owe your animals? 
Good food—enough to eat 

To satisfy their normal needs, 
And water pure and sweet; 

The comfort of a home and bed; 
And to make glad their days— 
So brief, at longest, on this earth— 
Love and fond words of praise. 


So pay the debt you owe to them, 
These friends who cannot speak, 
‘The kind protection that the strong 
Owe ever to the weak; 
And blessed your reward shall be— 
A fair reward and just— 
In dear companionship and love, 
And gratitude and trust. 
—Louella C. Poole. 
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The Most Wonderful Dog I Have Ever Known 


(A TRUE STORY) 

In order to establish my claim to this state- 
ment I will tell only the things this dog actually 
did. It’s a long story telling all about the most 
wonderful dog I ever knew, because there are so 
many things he did that it would take a long time 
to tell them all. Without telling any of his 
puppyhood tricks, I will begin when he was about 
two years old. 

I never spoke harshly to this dog, whose name 
was Watch, and at only one time did I so far for- 
get myself that I threw a small stick at him; I 
learned a long time ago that to have a really well- 
trained dog, you must always speak gently to 
them, for in the harsh voice there is something 
that causes your dog to shun you and lose his 
confidence, and when a dog does that he will not 
obey your commands. This I know from actual 
experience. 

We first taught Watch to carry the mail from 
the mail box to the house. Our rural mail car- 
rier, Mr. Brewster, was kind enough to help us by 
giving Watch a piece of paper to begin with, and 
when he did that well we had him carry the mail. ° 
We always paid Watch when he performed any 
task. His pay was a bit of corn bread of which 
we always kept a supply on hand, as we were 
raising a great number of chickens, and this corn 
bread was usually baked in large lots to provide 
an ample supply for the baby chicks. 

When we pretended to forget to pay Watch, 
his actions would show very plainly that we had 
forgotten something. Watch would often make 
two or three trips from the mail carrier’s buggy 
at the front gate to the house, the mail carrier 
giving him but a part of the mail at a time. 

Watch would drive in the cows at night when 
we took our milk pails and began to call the cows. 
Sometimes he would go nearly half a mile from 
the house for them. In the morning, when we 
called or whistled for the horses, Watch would 
bring them in, leaving the cows alone, although 
both cows and horses were in the same pasture. 

In driving stock of all kinds we had him trained 
to follow or lead them, just as the occasion re- 
quired. If he started wrong, or with the wrong 
animal, all I had to do was to whistle to stop him, 
and when he looked toward the animal I wanted 
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him to run after, I would tell him to go get that 
one, and he would go to the one he was looking at 
when I spoke. 

Many times I have roped cattle to lead to 
town, and would whistle for Watch and tell him 
to heel them. Just a few nips at their heels, and 
they were willing to follow along very nicely 
closely behind me, to avoid further punishment 
by the dog. 

We had a wire feed coop for the little chickens, 
but the old hens would sometimes stretch their 
long necks into the coop and get lots of the feed 
intended for the little ones. All that Mrs. B—— 
had to do was to go to that side of the house and 
say, ‘‘Shoo! Shoo!”’? Watch would run out to 
the feed coop and make a circle around it. 
Away would go the old hens, never stopping until 
they were at least one hundred yards away. 
Then Watch would return to the house for his 
pay, which he always got. 

Our garden was fenced by a fourfoot chicken 
fence. Our leghorn hens would get into the 
garden. Mrs. B—— would step out on that side 
of the house and call, ‘““Shoo!”? Watch would 
bark and run along the side fence. The hens in 
the garden would start toward one end of the 
garden. Watch would run around to the end, 
and by that time the hens would become so 
frightened that they would start to fly and would 
not stop until they were away out in the field, 
well away from the garden. This not only 
saved us lots of steps, but our garden truck as 
well. 

The path that ran across our pasture formed a 
curve of about a half circle. One day after a very 
heavy rain that filled this path with about six 
feet of water, making it very wide, I went out to 
get the cows. Now the cows got pretty cute, and 
when in the high weeds would stand very still to 
avoid the dog. One cow was in the weeds at the 
far side of the semicircle, standing very still. 
Watch had the rest of the cows coming along all 
right, and when he was just rounding the bend of 
the path I whistled very loudly, as he was about 
three hundred yards away, to stop him. When 
he stopped and raised his head I called to him, 
saying, ‘‘ Watch, go back and get Rosie.’ (Rosie 
was the name of the cow hiding in the tall weeds.) 
Without another word from me, Watch turned 


back and brought Rosie along with the rest of the 
cows. 

One time we had two sows and their pigs in a 
shed. One of them got out. At feeding time I 
opened the gate and put the usual feed of corn in 
the pen, thinking the one outside would come in 
to her supper. Instead, the one inside came out 
to get a bit of green grass, for which she was 
hungering more than for the corn. If you have 
ever tried to get a hog back into a pen, you know 
what kind of a job I was up against. I had other 
chores to do and I felt that I did not want to 
waste time on those hogs, so I called Watch. 
When he came in sight of one of the sows I said, 
“Take her, Watch.” Of course, the natural 
thing happened. The mother sow started to the 
pen to protect her babies. When she was near 
enough the pen so that I knew she would go in all 
right, I gave the command for Watch to stop, 
which he promptly did. The other sow, hearing 
the distress call of her pen-mate, came in sight to 
see what was the matter. Watch sighted her, 
and as he did I said, ‘‘Take her, Watch.” She, 
too, rushed into the pen to protect her little pigs. 
I closed the gate and gave Watch a friendly pat, 
told him he was a fine dog to help me out and save 
me lots of steps. 

Mrs. B had to punish Watch for something 
he did. His punishment consisted in picking him 
up and carrying him to a small shed and shutting 
him up for an hour or so. Once punished for 
something he had done he never did that again. 

We had a dusty miller hen among about three 
hundred other chickens on the farm. One day I 
decided I would catch and sell this hen, as she 
was the only one of that color we had. I took 
Watch out into the field where a number of hens 
were scattered about feeding. I said, ‘““Shoo!”’ 
Watch started toward the wrong chicken. I 
called him back, and when he looked toward the 
hen I wanted I said, ‘‘Shoo!’’ Watch started for 
her. NowI thought she would become so excited 
that I could keep between her and the henhouse 
and grab her as she came my way, but she dodged 
me and ran into the henhouse by a small hole, too 
small for the dog to get through. Watch ran 
around the chicken yard fence to the gate on the 
far side and entered the henhouse by the door. 
There was a great commotion in there at his 
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sudden entrance. Presently I heard a hen squall, 
and peeping in at a crack I saw Watch standing 
with one foot on either wing of the only dusty 
miller hen we had. He stood thus until I ran 
around the chicken yard and came in to get the 
hen. He stood on her wings all that time, and 
did not bite her and did not let her go until I 
picked her up. 

The reason I know that Watch caught the 
right hen in that henhouse of chickens, we had 
but the one hen of that color, and that was the 
one I had started him after out in the field. 

I claimed Watch could tell what I said to him, 
and in order to test this carefully I said to him 
one morning as I was driving out at the road gate, 
“Watch, you go back this morning.” He at 
once turned and trotted slowly back to the house. 
The very next day at about the same hour and 
with the same buggy and horse, as we came to 
the road gate I tried to remember the same tone 
of voice that I used the morning before, and being 
careful not to allow any accent or intonation to 
vary from the words spoken before. I said, 
‘““Watch, you may go along this morning.” At 
once Watch began to jump and leap, showing 
that he knew exactly, under conditions identical, 
the difference in my spoken message. You will 
notice there is very little difference in the wording 
of the spoken command each morning. If I had 
said, ‘Get back!”’ at one time, and ‘‘Come on,” 
the other, it would have been all too plain, but to 
carefully word the two expressions so nearly alike, 
and for the dog to distinguish the difference in 
meaning at once, I think that my claim stated in 
the beginning surely proves Watch the most 
wonderful dog I have ever known.—0O. D. Baker. 


A Bird Surgeon 


An interesting incident that really happened 
was told me by one of my agents recently. She 
knows the man who vouched for the story. In 
his barn some swallows had built their nest. 
One day one of the baby birds fell out of the nest 
and broke its leg. This man picked it up and put 
it back in the nest. A few days later he thought 
he would investigate and see how the little bird 
was gettingon. ‘To his surprise he found that the 
broken leg was bound around with horse hair. 
He undid it, thinking to help it, but a few days 


later he was amazed to find that the leg was again 
bound up with horse hair. Soon the leg was per- 
fectly well and the little swallow was able to fly. 


A good deal is said about the ‘‘cruel’’ cat 
catching birds, but very little is said or written 
about the cruel boy who arms himself with an air 
gun and shoots just for fun at anything that 
moves. In Jamaica Plain I have recently been 
told of a boy who is amusing himself in this way: 
A wounded pigeon flew into my neighbor’s yard 
with one leg and the under part of the wing in- 
jured by a shot, and had to be put to death. On 
asking a neighboring boy about it he said it was 
probably done by (mentioning the boy’s 
name). I had missed out of my rose garden, for 
a week past, a robin that used to come to drink 
out of my bird pool. This boy, I was told, 
boasted that he had shot a robin, so I suppose it 
was one of the victims of this boy’s airgun. Why 
cannot parents and teachers see the importance 
of teaching thoughtful kindness? If a cat is 
known to catch a bird there is a great outcry 
against cats and cruelty—but how about the 
boy?—A. H.S. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
6,893 cats, 961 dogs, 46 horses, and 42 smaller 
animals. We placed 94 dogs and 38 cats in 
good homes. | 


On the Cape 


On account of the fact that we have so much to 
do in and around Boston we were obliged to give 
up employing an agent all the time on the Cape. 
We were very sorry for this, but we asked Mr. 
Irwin to look out for especially bad cases and 
take care of them, and we would pay him accord- 
ingly. At this time of the year we are greatly in 
need of money, and could do much more work if 
we only had the means with which to doit. A 
letter from Mr. Irwin, our excellent agent, came 
the early part of June, and I quote from it: 

‘“‘T will tell you of a few cases I have attended 
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to this month, so that they may go on your re- 
port. I picked up two calves that a man had 
bound for New Bedford, and put them to rest. 
They had had nothing to eat for two days to my 
knowledge, and perhaps longer. I have also put 
to rest two poor old horses and six cats. Now 
that there is plenty of grass the old horses will get 
something to eat. I wish it might last the year 
round. The cheap horse jockeys have landed 
quite a number of poor old horses in the Cape 
district this spring. They get scared and don’t 
dare leave them in the city, so bring them down 
to the country, but they will get along fairly well 
until fall.”’ 


I wish that people who go down on the Cape 
and who have homes on the South Shore might be 
interested enough in the work we have done, and 
are doing there, to send us at least an occasional 
donation. 


A SPOT IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY 


Visiting Day at Pine Ridge was a very pleasant 
occasion. Visitors came from near and far, and 
bestowed much praise on the Home of Rest for 


Horses and the beautiful little cemetery con- 
nected with it. Some visitors from a distance 
who had visited the celebrated cemeteries for 
animals in Paris, London and New York declared 
Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham to be the most 
beautiful and picturesque cemetery they had ever 
visited. There are between four and five hun- 
dred graves there now, and it is growing so rap- 
idly that we are now considering an addition, 
which can be made by using an adjoining field 
which is already the property of the League. 


Tom and Jerry, a pair of healthy kittens, were 
given up by their owner (a Boston doctor), as his 
wife was ill in a hospital and he was unable to 
give them proper care. We placed them with a 
minister in Medfield, where they have a splendid 
home. ‘The doctor was so delighted with what 
we were able to do with the kittens that he made 


himself and wife both members of the League. 
# 


Our agent got a police dog from the Everett 
Police Station that was very wild. He was 
difficult to bring in, and after arriving here the 
dog charged at everyone and growled. However, 
after a few days he quieted down and was 
friendly with our men. When the time was up 
he was put to sleep, it being the kindest thing 
that could happen to him. 


What do you think of a woman who would take 
a little puppy from its mother and put it out- 
doors in a dog house or under a porch to sleep? 
What wonder that the forlorn, unhappy little 
creature, which is only a baby, whimpers and 
cries all night. Is not this cruelty? 


A member of the League sends an account of a 
man who risked his life in Rochester, N. H., sav- 
ing a cat that had become a prisoner in a crevice 
of a stone abutment under a bridge over a river. 
This man managed to hang in the most perilous 
position over the deep water while with great 
difficulty he drilled away a section of the stone 
abutment and rescued a cat that had been there 
nearly two weeks. Certainly that man deserves 
a medal, but as his name was not mentioned we 
cannot send him one. 
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Jimmy Markey found a tiny helpless mite of a 
black and white kitten on Carver Street and 
brought it to the League, saying he ‘‘couldn’t 
bear to leave it to be tramped on.” 


A lady came in one day to notify us of the loss 
of her two female Airedales, mother and daughter. 
She said the mother dog adored her and never 
left her side, except when she began to prepare 
for a journey, and then when trunks and bags 
were being packed the mother dog cleared out. 
Unfortunately this lady was preparing for a trip 
to the South, and the dog realizing it had disap- 
peared with her daughter. This woman notified 
every available place of the loss, advertised in the 
papers, and did all she could to find a trace of her 
two pets. Three days afterwards towards even- 
ing the mother dog arrived home in a bedraggled 
condition, and fortunately we got the daughter 
here. This owner was exceedingly grateful to us. 


Recently we had a very homely long-legged 
black and white mongrel dog to place in a home. 
Nobody seemed to want him, but finally two 
ladies came in, and as he was the only dog in the 
place they took him to their home. Mr. Banks, 
our head kennel man, took a copy of our paper off 
the desk, held it out to the dog, and said, ‘‘ Here, 
take this to your new mistress.” The dog 
obeyed. ‘Then one of our office clerks pointed to 
the picture on the cover, which happened to be 
that of a dog and cat. The dog put his paw on 
the dog, spied the pussy cat, and immediately 
began to sniff and wag his tail with joy. He 
showed great intelligence, even though he was 
but a mongrel. 


One of our clerks was passing along the street 
near the League and saw a poor forlorn, very thin 
cat crawling along the sidewalk. She immedi- 
ately brought it to the League. It was so 
emaciated that its sides were caved in, and at 
first it refused to eat, but soon it picked up, and 
ate meat and drank milk with relish. It was a 
fine cat and was soon placed in a good home. 


Five male kittens were brought in one day all 
with double paws. A man who happened in soon 
after they arrived called them the Snowshoe 
Family on account of their paws. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 222 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. josie acs gays ravers sl 137 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 242 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
ton :Street...2 0. D.i a 191 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ....... 135 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Street a cscwesd ge sis haves ee vane eae 826 
Pine: Ridge, Dedham... 22.4... 3 ee 40 
Medfield: «:..00... we ee 37 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street........ 245 
2,075 


Six boys tried to sell a handsome black cat to a _ 
poultry store for aratter. The owner of the store 
had cats enough, and he tried to find out from 
whom the boys had stolen it, but was unable to 
doso. He gave the cat to a friend of the League 
who brought it here. We kept this cat for a week 
with the hopes that the owner would reclaim him, 
but finally a gentleman who had just lost his pet 
cat by death that he had had for thirteen years 
said that the cat we had here looked just like his 
own cat that had just died, so he took this beauti- 
ful cat from our place, saying that if the owner 
ever was found he would give back the cat to its 
first home. 


June second we received 223 orders over the 
telephone, collected 337 cats and 48 dogs. 


Frank Streuzzi of 333 Harrison Avenue went 
out in his back yard, as he heard some kittens 
crying. ‘Tucked under a log he discovered six 
new-born kittens. He was only able to secure 
four of them at first, but brought the other two 
later to the League. It was one of the hottest 
days during the recent hot spell that these little 
kittens were found. 
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LETTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 17, 1925. 

My sister and I each take pleasure in sending 
you with this letter a check for five dollars, the 
contents of our little Lynn banks. Mine con- 
tained only $3.70, but I had to make up the 
balance, and both checks are sent in honor of 
“Be Kind to Animals Week.’’ Sometimes I 
think there are entirely too many days devoted 
to different causes, some of which do not appeal 
at all to me, but there can never be too many 
days, or even enough, dedicated to the welfare 
of our mutual friends, all kinds of animals. 
Our two black imps were six years old on March 
7th, and they are as lively as crickets, and show 
their love of us in many darling ways. They, 
and my sister and I, constitute, in their opinion, 
a little world, and they would not care if they 
never saw another person; yet there are some of 
our friends they like very much, too. They are 
the image of each other, but their dispositions 
are exact opposites, ‘‘Chummy”’ being care-free, 
and ‘‘Muggins”’ always a little inclined to worry 
over trifles. When we have friends at the house, 
“Chummy’”’ will come right to the doorway to 
the living room, and either stand there, or else 
come walking modestly into the room, hiding his 
timidity by the loudest purring, and soon 
becoming very friendly with everybody strange. 
I never knew a cat who spent so much time pur- 
ring; he does it even when he eats, and it is a 
wonder he does not keep right on with it when 
asleep. “‘Mug”’’ usually does not get very inti- 
mate with any visitors unless they stay to a meal, 
then she thinks they must be all right, and treats 
them accordingly. She is a perfect judge of 
character, too. People who are not overly kind, 
she will just ignore, but those with kind hearts 
she takes to. We have seen this demonstrated 
so often. Several times a gentleman who travels 
a great deal of the time has been in our city and 
spent a good many evenings with my sister, 
taking her to the theater, dinner, etc., and when 
they would come back to the house, Miss Mug- 
gins would go right to him, and settle herself for 


the evening, not the least bit seared. She would 
also sit on the davenport alongside of him, 
standing on her head, turning somersaults, etc., 
doing everything she could think of, in order to 
get him to pet her, which he always did. When 
my sister and I are alone, she always seems to 
think she is my special property, never going to 
bed until I go, or coming down in the morning 
without me—even though I am the last to leave 
the second floor—and following me all over the 
house like a dog; but when that man is there she 
will not leave the living room as long as he stays. 
This man has invented a portable radio which he 
always brings with him, and it really is good, 
even for distant cities, and has a loud speaker. 
Well, the first time he had it there, I put the ear 
caps over ‘‘ Mug’s”’ ears, and she held as still as 
a mouse, listening all the while. Both she and 
“Chummy” love music. I hope I have not 
bored or tired you with all this cat talk, but, 
knowing your deep love for the animal world, 
thought you might like to hear of some of their 
doings.—M. C. H. 


Onset, Mass., April 8, 1925. 

We took Laddie Boy from the League about a 
year ago. On our trip home he was very cold, 
but I put a warm quilt over him at night, and in 
the morning he was all right. He has many 
cute ways and sleeps in the room with me. When 
he sees I am awake in the morning he gets my 
shoes and stockings and brings them to me, and 
feels very proud. We are handy to the bay and 
he enjoys swimming in the summer-time. As 
you know, the lady with whom I roomed for a 
short time while in Boston did not like dogs, and 
Laddie got out of my hands. I can see what a 
mistake it was in my not bringing him to the 
League until I returned home. It would have 
saved me much worry. Iam so grateful that I 
came to you to help me out and also for your 
good work of locating him and the kindness 
shown me at the League. The day I got the 
letter from you telling me where I could get 
Laddie Boy, I went at once. How happy we 
were to see each other! We are now at home 
again, and are so happy to be together! Heisa 
great comfort to me.—A. S. N. 
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Essex JuNcTION, VT., April 29, 1925. 

I feel so deeply about selling or giving away 
old horses that I want to tell you of a few in- 
stances which have come to my notice within a 
short time. The first one was an old horse, 
twenty-eight years old. He had been in the 
family a long time, and always treated kindly. 
The person owning the horse had to sell her farm 
and thus get rid of the horse. She wished to 
have the old horse killed, and the man to whom 
she went told her not to worry any more about it 
—he would see to that. The horse was not 
killed, and no one but the dishonest man knows 
what did become of it. 

The second instance: A man brought a carload 
of horses from Boston to this village. Among 
them was a very pretty, well-kept mare. She was 
bought for a very small sum to be sold or given 
to someone that would always treat her kindly, 
and be killed when they did not want her. She 
was sold to the first one that would pay a good 
price for her. She was sold several times after 
this, each time going intoa poorer place and harder 
treated. I do not know where she is now. 

The third instance: An officer at Fort Allen was 
to be removed, and wanted to sell his horse, but 
would not sell it to anyone who would not 
promise to treat it kindly. Of course the man 
promised, and he let him have it for a small sum. 
The man is, I think, the most cruel person that I 
ever saw. He lives near us and we have had a 
great deal of trouble with him. He still has the 
horse, but you would not know it. Think of a 
fine horse from the cavalry being put to every 
kind of hard work, and such abuse! 

The fourth case: A few weeks ago a neighbor 
of ours had a good old horse which he did not 
need. He let a man take him to kill. He was 
too tender-hearted to see the horse killed, so he 
got someone else to do it. The horse was sold 
for a few dollars to a man in South Burlington, to 
endure a few years of ill-treatment. When will 
people learn that they must put their feelings 
aside and not trust many persons?—H. L. T. 


As it is a man’s duty to do all he possibly can 
for his fellow man, so it is his duty to do all he 
can for defenceless animals.—The Earl of Had- 
dington, K.T., Speech, March 30, 1909. 


Boston, Mass., April 23, 1925. 

With reference to your card inquiring as to the 
health and happiness of the cat which we took 
from your establishment on March 23rd, we beg 
to make the following report: From the very first 
day, ‘‘Ebony” proved to be above normal as 
regards intelligence. For instance, he would ask 
to be let down the cellar, knowing that he could 
not go out for the first three weeks, and demand- 
ing that somebody stay at the door to permit 
him to return immediately. He is very lovable 
with the immediate family, purring incessantly 
in our presence, and is very friendly to visitors. 
We can truly say that he is quite satisfactory to 
us, and is very contented.—S. U. G. 

Boston, Mass. 

The cat we took from you in January is quite 
well and happy, and is a remarkable mouser.— 
ra es 

WELLESLEY Hiuzs, Mass., April, 16, 1925. 

I have before me part of a program of recent 
date, from Keith’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., 
which reads in part as follows: ‘“ Delmar’s ' 
Fighting Lions, presented by Fred Delmar, 
assisted by Frank Taguey.”’ I did not see this 
act, but the person that did see it said that the 
man in charge kept using a whip, snapping it, 
etc., without touching the animals but that the 
animals appeared very frightened. I presume 


that you have had many letters regarding this 


same thing. I feel that wild animals are not 
taught to perform without agreat deal of 
cruelty, and wonder just what has been done to 
eliminate this sort of thing. I realize that it is 
not an easy thing to do, for there will always be 
people that will attend these shows, and it will 
be impossible to show them how cruel it all is.— 
E. M. M. 

Hundreds of cats are given up by their owners 
during vacation time. Some people, because 
they are going away for a week or two, give up 
their cats; others fear their cats will destroy the 
birds at their summer homes so they get rid of the 
pets they have had. This seems unkind treat- 
ment for a faithful mouser and pet. It seems as 
if it might be avoided. 
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DorcHESTER, Mass. 

I have a very favorable report concerning the 
kitten I brought from the League about two 
months ago. He very soon became accustomed 
to his new home and all the family, with whom 
he became very affectionate. 
water and several saucers of milk every day. 
He takes almost everything we give him to eat, 
including vegetables. I never knew that such a 
little kitten could eat so much. I pet him more 
than the rest of the family, and he is particularly 
devoted to me. He is also fond of my mother. 
His name is “‘Jason.”’ As he is only a kitten, he 
sleeps by far the most of the day, but when he is 
awake he is very playful and. cunning. His 
household habits are excellent, and we find him 
entirely satisfactory.—K. R. 


DerpuHam, Mass., April 19, 1925. 
Your postal was received, and I am delighted 
to tell you that the kitten we took March 14th 
is now entirely well, and seems entirely happy— 
so contented that he rubs himself gainst the two 
large dogs, and cozies up to them in the cunning- 
est, possible way. They really make a wonder- 
ful picture, specially when he plays with the fox- 
hound’s tail and paws. He seems unusually in- 
telligent for a cat. You see I’m not as partial to 
cats as dogs, but we are all reasonably fond of 
anything with four feet. His coat is glossy and 
eyes are bright, and he has a dear little way of 

talking to you, just as the dogs do.—J. H. B. 


WINCHESTER, Mass., April 21, 1925. 

In reply to your postal of recent date regard- 
ing cat taken by me on March 28, 1925, I would 
say that the kitty is perfectly satisfactory in 
every way; in fact he does not seem to have any 
faults whatever. He is very affectionate and 
clean in habits, and has been contented from the 
very first. The cat has a very good home here. 
I certainly got a good one when I picked that one 
out.—F. S.C. 


Roxpury, Mass. 
Dog No. 2571 well and contented. Everybody 
happy.—C. M. 


He drinks a little © 


DorcueEstTER, Mass., April 29, 1925. 


The dog I got from you is proving satisfactory 
in every way, and is well and happy. He is a 
lovable little fellow and a great pet. Up to the 
present he has shown no bad habits. He has 
made friends with our two cats, and they are a 
happy family. He enjoys his auto rides with us, 
also long walks in the country. He wants me to 
tell you that he has found a good home and that 
he appreciates it.—K. M. N. 


BrssEMER, ALA., 1925. 


I have wanted to write you something that 
would help make up a tract on being merciful to 
cattle and horses when they are lying down and 
don’t get up when they are told. I have had 
trouble with my back for many years, and now 
perhaps I won’t live much longer, so while I am 
propped up in bed let me tell a few things. Some- 
times when I try to turn my head or raise myself 
up it seems as though there is something locked 
in my back, and oh! what pain it gives me! At 
other times I can turn my head and get up with 
very little pain. I have just been thinking: Do 
the poor dumb animals suffer the same? They 
can’t tell people to leave them alone until they 
feel like getting up asI can. My family are good 
to me. They know I cannot bear to be moved 
until my back seems to come unlocked, so I have 
thought more of the suffering of the animals 
than ever before. I have seen a horse and cow 
whipped when told to get up and they did not 
do so. I wish you could use this letter to help 
make a new tract on ‘‘ Not whipping speechless 
animals when they don’t get up.’—M. EH. W. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 5, 1925. 

In reply to your card of inquiry regarding dog 
No. 8328, which I took in December, 1924, I 
would state that we are very well pleased with 
him. ‘Sandy” is a great pet, and the children 
are immensely attached to him. He is fairly 
well behaved and perfectly kind. He has re- 
mained well, is contented, and I think it would be 


difficult to separate him from his new home. 
OW... 
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WESTMOUNT, OREGON, Feb. 28, 1925. 

About a month ago there were four very bad 
fires all in the same neighborhood in Montreal. 
Fifteen days after the fire a beautiful cat was 
found in the ruins with three little kittens. This 
cat was called “Jeanne,” but now her name is 
changed to ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc,’”’ on account of her 
bravery. Ihave never seen a better example of a 
cat’s devotion to its offspring. 

Several times I have found stray cats on our 
doorstep, and after feeding them I have got them 
comfortable homes. One went to a big office and 
became a fine cat, and was loved by every one. 
Another time an outlaw cat chased a bird, or was 
chased by a dog up a tree and caught in the fork 
of some branches. I rescued it after two days. 

I lived in the same house nine years, and 
around that vicinity there was a large band of 
outlaw cats. They had a chief, an enormous 
yellow tabby with a large mane like a tiger, and 
it snarled and showed its teeth whenever anyone 
tried to catch it. Several times the S. P. C. A. 
tried to capture it, but failed to do so. This 
band of brigands was joined every year by other 
cats who had strayed from home. It became 
famous for destroying all the rats and mice in 
the neighborhood. One year, the yellow leader 
having died, the rest of the band of cats were 
taken away by theS. P.C. A. I find your papers 
very interesting, and it was reading some of the 
letters that made me think of writing this to you. 
—W. Nowers Asbury. 


ASHUELOT, N. H., Dec. 29, 1924. 

One night at bedtime, Albert Duso, a young 
man in Ashuelot, N. H., heard a very distressed 
ery of a kitten, coming from near the bridge which 
spans the river near his home. Getting his 
flashlight, he located a tied-up bag on the ice, 
frantically moving. He got a plank to bridge 
open water, and crawled on it to where he could 
get the bag with a stick. In it was a half-grown 
kitten and a block of wood. Some ignoramus 
evidently hoped to drop the bag into open water 
and did not know that wood does not sink. He 
said, ‘I couldn’t leave it there to die.”’ 

P.S.—We have the kitten, for the young man’s 
mother-in-law felt she couldn’t take it, as there 
was a baby.—WM. A. B. 


Since the last edition of the paper we have 
heard the sad news that another one of our mem- 
bers has passed on into the better land. Nota 
great while ago we recorded the death of Miss 
Elizabeth Almy-Gatter, of Waterford, Conn.., 
one of our earliest and most zealous members, 
and on May 15 her sister, Miss Georgia Almy- 
Gatter, died. These two sisters were members of 
several humane societies, and they also organized 
in Waterford, Conn., a little Animal Rescue 
League which they practically supported. We 
have not heard whether this will be given up, or 
whether it will be carried on by others. We have 
only just heard of this death. Writing a letter to 
Miss Georgia of friendly interest in what she was 
doing, to my great surprise I received the sad 
news of her death from a man who has charge of 
her affairs. We shall miss these two sisters very 
much in our work. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


BIRDS BOARDED 


(No other pets taken) (17th YEAR) 


Under the personal supervision of 


Pamelia C. Dean, 120 Chandler St., Boston 
Telephone Copley 7923-W 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


: FINE CUTLERY 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Osha berth boo Orr eho Dy Bake HN Dis 15 


Keep Your Dog 
Healthy and 
Vigorous by 
feeding him 


SPRATTS Dod Foods 


For more than half a century owners and 
breeders the world over have fed SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits, because 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods provide just the sort 
of nourishing, well-balanced diet that a dog 
needs to keep him healthy and vigorous. 


For a safe variation in diet feed SPRATT’S 
Ovals — made after the old stamina-building 
SPRATT’S Formula, but in a new size and 


Always Ready For ir Write for samples and send 2c for new 
. ° ook on care and feeding. 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On Newark : New Jersey 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you \gt 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington . bs 
SREP gare The Automatic Electric Cage 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 
FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 . ; , i 
| fn with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cate oe OR pela 20 ea 
Doge es a es kee ee 8,710 
Horses) Mk i a 802 
Birdss2e38 Wer, er 478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 41 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 330g go SSR yt RR AA Eo se a ee 
NortH EnpD, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL . . . . . +. +. ~~. +~ «39 NorTH BENNET STREET 
DULUTH SAND iy etch, eecy wae yee | oh ed 2 et BOON OP THAMPTON > hen 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . +... +. 749 MooRE STREET 
DRDHAM Ca ee th A, Be . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD Ph idit aut. ath Asem me Woh jst dibs) Ae DART LETT“ANGEDI rrOME ROR sire te 
EAst Boston a ne i LL AS Yi ae > pale en EE RUB eR ye eT 
WESTHOYINN he L50i-t | riod Tv cd eh comin b,c eae men an ne ry 
O51 ae eames Fea a aaa ey ema wer gate dy CANES A vat Fe 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


